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our story. But this can hardly be said of the | 
A LOST ART. hundreds of thousands of readers of modern | 
So much is done nowadays by enterprising pub- | nursery literature. The pageant shifts so often, 
| lishers for the young in the way of providing | scene follows scene in such rapid succession, there 
| cheap entertaining literature of every kind and | is such an embarras de richesses, such a crowd of 
description, that, amongst us‘ at least in England, | actors and actresses, that the young mind has no 
the art of oral story-telling may be said to have | time to fix itself upon a given point or object, 
died out. We, whose memories can run back to’ or to allow one single image or impression to 
_ the time when the happiest part of the day was be fixed permanently in it. Many men carry 
that half-hour round the fire between daylight and | ‘throughout their lives a distinct remembrance of 
lamplight in the cosily curtained room, passed | the stories told them at their mother’s knee ; but 
in listening to old stories retold, and whom the | it is to be doubted if the present rising generation, 
gorgeous picture-books and annuals of the present when risen, will be able to call to mind many of 
day would have driven wild with amazement and the countless stories which they may now read 
excitement, cannot help regretting that an art. every year. 
productive of so much genuine pleasure to us| Itseems strange to bring an accusation against 
should be almost unknown—the regret of course | the greatest invention of modern times, but to 
| being of a purely sentimental nature. | the printing-press and its wonderful development 
No stories, not even those we used to read | is due the decay of what may be considered to be 
out of our linen-bound books with their crude one of the oldest of the arts. It is just as 
illustrations, ever afforded us one half the plea- | ‘natural for a man who cannot read to listen to 
gure we experienced in listening to fireside one who can, as it is for a man who cannot 
itale. There was a home-ring about them | write to get it done by some one who can. So 
| which we cannot expect to be characteristic of in old England the minstrels first, and subse- 
those written by professional writers for an | quently the ballad- -singers, performed to a great 
unknown nursery public; our own little weak- | extent the functions now performed by books. 
‘nesses and strong points were slyly alluded to, And not even when printing became a recognised 
and, what was perhaps best of all, we thoroughly , established power—not even when books pene- 
believed all we were told. In our eyes the trated to regions outside the walls of the monas- 
houris, the fairies, the giants, the magicians, | teries—not even when a regular furor for learning 
the ‘good people’ and the villains were actual | set in, did the public story-teller find his vocation 
beings of flesh and blood, and not dressed-up | gone. Down to quite a recent date—that is, to 
|puppets ‘making believe.’ And, as we believed | the end of the eighteenth century—the public 
‘in the actual existence of the heroes and heroines, | reciter or singer was a popular character at every 
80 were we far more heartily influenced and | fair and village festival, although the matter recited 
| affected by their deeds, their mishaps, their | and sung was of a sadly degenerate nature ; whilst 
| triumphs, and their escapes, than any modern | during th the period described in the famous Third 
‘child can be expected to be affected and influenced | Chapter of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, 
by the fates of the hundreds of beings with whom | he occupied much the same position in the rustic 
he or she meets in print. When Tom played the | estimation that a professional cricketer or local 
blind man a shabby trick and got served out for | ‘boxer of repute does now. Any one with whom 
| it, we rejoiced as if the event had happened at our | 'the poking about in the odd nooks and corners 
=" garden gate. We wept with the sorrowful, | | of our English rustic life is a favourite pastime, 
were glad with the happy, and in fact, for the time | | knows how dearly alehouse philosophers love a 


ol and even after, lived in the little world of | story, how they will sit with their pipes in their 
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mouths and their mugs at their elbows listening 
placidly and contentedly to what appears to the 
visitor nothing but a long-winded, tautological 
making of a mountain out of a molehill, and how 
frequently upon rustic lips is heard the prefatory 
phrase : ‘Ah! that reminds me of a story.’ 

Many of our popular legends and ballads had 
never appeared in print until the renaissance of 
this interesting branch of our national literature 
was undertaken by a few enthusiasts, to whom 
all honour be due, just in time to save them from 
complete disappearance. The collections of Percy, 
Ritson, Dixon, Dean Ramsay, Robert Chambers, 
and notably the Border Minstrelsy of Sir Walter 
Scott, are full of old stories and ballads taken 
down from the lips of last remaining ‘oldest in- 
habitants ;’ and but for the intelligent labours 
of these workers in a fast decaying old garden, 
very few evidences of the popularity of the art 
of story-telling amongst our ancestors would be 
in existence. 

Ballads and songs, in the modern acceptance of 
the terms, scarcely come under the category of 
stories ; but the early compositions of this nature 
were almost invariably stories. The rustic listener 
deemed rhyme, however crude, as the necessary 
adjunct to a story. The tale of an old hero or 
of an old deed, set to catching jingle, impressed 
itself more easily and durably on the common 
ear than the most polished and correct prose ; 
hence the minstrel first, the ballad-singer next, 
and the alehouse raconteur last, were invested with 
all the importance of distinguished personages. 
But, as education spreads, the art of story-telling 
must of necessity die out. The old fo’c’s'le yarn 
is a thing rapidly passing away, just as is the old 
nautical ballad; and Jack, when occasion will 
permit, prefers a newspaper to the longest and 
most exact of yarns told by a mate. We might go 
as far as to say that the modern story-teller is 
very generally voted a bore, and we resign our- 
selves sorrowfully to the tender mercies of the 
friend who is continually recalling ‘good stories,’ 
or who is given to relate the events of a picnic 
with the prolixity of a military historian. 

But, fond as the English people always were 
of stories and story-tellers, the art was never 
raised to such a dignity amongst us, was never 
deemed an indispensable national institution, was 
never taken up so generally by professors as it 
generally has been, and is, in the East. A very 
large number of the folk and fairy tales familiar 
in the mouths of children as household words 
owe their origin to the East, and are palpably 
stamped with an Oriental trade-mark ;_ whilst 
many others, although disguised and altered and 
adapted, may be found so far away, that it becomes 
a matter of wonder by what means they pene- 
trated to us. 

When we consider the important part which 
has been played by Arabians in European history, 
we are not surprised that some of their national 
tales should have been carried into English 
nurseries ; but when the traveller in far Japan 
hears women soothing their children to sleep with 
the very same tales which soothed him to sleep 
in days long gone by, he is forcibly reminded of 
the truth of the words of the Preacher, that 
‘there is no new thing under the sun.’ Still, 
Asiatic influence notwithstanding, the difference 
between our stories—that is, those we have 


inherited from the old Scandinavians and Ger. 
mans and Normans, and those which have been 
imported from Asia—is exactly the difference 
between the typical men of the North and the 
East. Our old-story artists had plenty of fancy 
and imagination, but it was of a sterner, more 
rugged kind, and especially suitable to the sturdy, 
hard-headed character of their listeners ; just as 
the poetic dreaminess of the Arabian Nights was 
suitable to the calmer, less energetic nature of 
the solemn turbaned listeners in the squares of 
Stamboul and Cairo, 

Another most important influence upon our 
story artists was that which came from Italy; 
and to the traveller, the idle, listless, loafing 
inhabitants of Italian towns present many features 
in common with the dwellers upon the opposite 
shores of the Mediterranean and the great stretches 
of sand away to the East. Our early dramatists, 
as we know, drew largely—in fact, with the 
exception of their comedies, almost entirely, upon 
Italian stories for the plots of their plays. Seven- 
teen of Shakspeare’s plays are built upon Italian 
foundations; whilst Chaucer, Dryden, and in later 
times Byron, Shelley, and Keats, derived much 
of their inspiration from the same country. 

In Italy, the public story-teller no longer holds 
a recognised delinite position, owing to much the 
same reasons as have robbed him of his vocation 
in England; but in all Oriental towns he still 
gathers his crowds, and is still a striking feature 
in the popular life. And not only is this notice- 
able in the East, which lies within a fortnight’s 
reach of London, but in the vast cities of India; 
farther away amongst the teeming towns and 
villages of China; and, farther still, in every 
collection of houses, however small, in Japan. 
The Chinese story-teller is more of a preacher 
than his Japanese confrére; his addresses partake 
rather of the character of moral lectures and dis- 
courses; and if the people want to laugh, they 
must go to the theatres. But in Japan, the story- 
teller sticks to his craft, although, with marvel- 
lous versatility and adroitness—the versatility and 
adroitness of a master of his art—he invariably 
contrives to suit the nature of his talk to the 
character of his audience. Thus, as he squats 
himself upon his heels, his fan in one hand, 
and a piece of bamboo in the other wherewith 
to emphasise the telling points of his story, his 
tea apparatus, and his smoking implements on 
the mat beside him, he glances round the rough 
shed. Perhaps as yet there is but a sprinkling 
of children. Forthwith he launches into one of 
those quaint, inimitable stories, to which we 
before alluded as being in many cases the foun- 
tains of our own child-stories, and of which 
the illustrations appear upon the cheap, gaudily 
painted fans familiar to us. The children are 
very soon either convulsed with laughter or 
hushed into awe, for the story-teller is an accom- 
plished actor, and accompanies his words with 
the most grotesque mouthings and the most 
descriptive gesticulation. Enter, perhaps, a bevy 
of giggling damsels, The story-teller suddenly 
changes his form of procedure, and starts a 
romance, with the usual termination of trium- 
phant virtue and punished vice. Then a grou 
of young bloods swagger in. Again he strikes 0 
into a fresh channel ; this time probably a legend 
of the good old days when the gods lived on 
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earth, when Japan was the sole gem of the sea, 
when all men were heroes, and all women good 
and virtuous. As he warms to his work, the 
veins gather in knots on his forehead, his eyes 
seem to flash fire; the bamboo is constantly 
rapping against the floor; his fan is continually 
opening and shutting and being waved as a 
pennon or swung as a sword ; the words tumble 
out of his mouth in what seems to us utterly 
incoherent torrents ; and finally, when the climax 
has been reached, he bows his forehead to the 
mats, drinks half-a-dozen cups of tea, and smokes 


| told. 


as many pipes, amidst the excited ‘Ayahs’ of 
his audience. And so he continues for an hour | 
or more, when he collects his cash, packs up his | 
impedimenta, and with much humiliated prostra- | 
tion promises his listeners that he will be at the | 
same place at the same hour to-morrow. 

But from this it must not be inferred that the | 
Japanese public is ignorant or averse to literature ; | 
on the contrary, the activity of the native print- 
ing-presses is only matched — insatiable maw 
of the public for reading. Truly, what is read | 
is, as a rule, sad trash ; but at anyrate the booths | 
of the story-tellers are not thronged by idle, 
listless loafers, who have no other method of 
passing their time; and if the traveller knows 
the language well, a sine qué non in this land of 

un, verbal quibble, and double entendre, he will 
earn more about the popular manners and cus- 
toms during an hour at the story-teller’s booth, 
than by many months of book-study and super- 
ficial travel. 

We have thought fit to devote some space to 
Japan, because it is there that we conceive the 
art of story-telling is still sustained by the ablest 

rofessors, and, what is still more valuable, 
ourishes to-day exactly as it has flourished 
during many hundreds of years, and as perhaps 
it has never flourished elsewhere. What a few 
more years of change, such as have passed over 
the land during the past quarter of a century, 
may bring forth, it is not impossible to conjecture ; 
and the traveller of a few years hence will pro- 
bably find that the Japanese art of story-telling 
has gone the way of so many other pleasant old- 
world institutions. 

Of course it may be argued that, after all, the 
loss of such an art is of no vast importance, when 
we consider what a very eflicient substitute is 
rovided in the shape of cheap, easily attainable 
terature ; but, from even more than a senti- 
mental point of view, it is a loss. A story well 
told by mouth bears the same relation to a story 
as read in a book, that a drama well acted bears 
to a drama read from an acting edition. No 
words can exactly present the same emotions 
that a significant gesture or tone of voice pro- 
duces. A good old-fashioned ghost-story told in 
the weird firelight is twice as effective as the 
same story read in clear print by clear gaslight. 
Mr Shirley Brooks as Falstaff showed us the old | 
knight in real flesh and blood ; Mathias in print | 
would be very tame when contrasted with his | 
actual representative in Mr Irving ; and the most | 
exquisitely printed edition of Mr Tennyson’s | 
Balaklava lines fails to stir up our feelings of 
patriotism and emotion to the extent we experi- 
ence when we hear those lines read by Mr Sn 
nington. So with the nursery legends and tales. 


Fatima at the door of the Blue Chamber, Morgiana | door. He involuntarily 


amongst the oil-jars, Percy leaning over the bod 

of Douglas, William of Cloudesley by his wife’s 
side in the burning house, and a host of other 
favourite incidents, aimost demand that they 
should be spoken, and not read. On the other 
hand, there are stories which suffer in the telling 
by mouth, and which were never written to be 
With the exception of Serjeant Buzfuz 
as personated by Mr Toole, and Joe as repre- 
sented by Miss Jennie Lee, there is scarcely a 
character in the whole range of Charles Dickens’s 
novels which bears repetition by word of mouth, 
and we would much rather read of Sam Weller or 
Pecksniff or Mrs Gamp than see them personated 
—at least as they have been personated up to the 
present time. 

But any man or woman gifted with the most 
ordinary histrionic powers can imitate the roar 
of Giant Blunderbore or the terrified accents of 
Fatima, and these stories were evidently composed 
to be spoken just as others have been composed 
to be read. So to this day, the pleasantest novelty 
one can suggest for the amusement of children, 
nay even of grown-up folk, during the uncertain 
half-hour of winter ’tween lights, is to tell them 
a story. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE DOCTOR’S EYESIGHT 
IMPROVES. 


Docror Scatss left his friend, after sending word 
by one of the servants that he wished to see Mrs 
Scarlett. The meeting would be very painful, 
and it was one to be avoided. Consequently, 
beyond encountering Aunt Sophia in the course 
of the evening and answering a few questions, 
the doctor managed so well that he saw no one 
else belonging to the establishment before asking 
whether Scarlett would see him again, and retiring 
for the night. 

‘It isn’t a question of medicine,’ he had said to 
himself. ‘Wretched woman! I always mistrusted 
her. I don’t know why, but I did. And now, 
what will be the next movement? They will 
separate of course ; and after poor Scarlett has got 
over the shock, I daresay he will mend.—How 
closely he kept it, poor fellow. He must have 
loved her very dearly, and would not speak while 
it was mere suspicion.’ 

It was just about this time that Aunt Sophia 
came to him, to ask him if he would have some 
tea. 

‘No,’ he said shortly ; ‘not to-night,’ 

‘Do you know what agitated my nephew so 
much 2? 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor ; ‘but I am not at liberty 
to tell you.’ 

‘I will not press you,’ said Aunt Sophia gravely. 
‘Mrs Scarlett is with him now.’ She walked 
away ; and after making sure that he would not 
be wanted, the doctor, as has been said, sought 
his room. 

The night passed quietly enough ; and in good 
time the doctor rose to take his morning walk 
about the grounds, when, as he returned, towards 
eight o’clock, he heard the grating of wheels upon 
the gravel, and saw the dogcart driven up to the 
drew back an stayed 
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amongst the shrubs, just as Prayle came out 
quickly, with his coat over his arm, and thin 
umbrella in hand. His little portmanteau was 
handed in by the servant, and at a word, the 
groom drove off. 

‘Thank goodness!’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘We’ve 
seen the last of him, I hope; and as to that 
woman Pah! What brazen effrontery !’ 
This was consequent upon seeing Prayle turn 
slightly in his place and look back at the end of 
the house, where, from a staircase window, a hand 
appeared, and a kerchief was for a moment 
waved. 

Prayle, however, made no sign, and the doctor 
went in. 

‘I can’t help people’s emotions,’ he said to 
himself. ‘I have to quell all mine and be matter- 
of-fact. Consequently, hunger has an opportunity 
to develop itself, and I want my breakfast as at 
any other time.’ 

There was no one in the breakfast-room when 
he entered; but in a few minutes Naomi came 
down, looking rather pale and troubled; and 
soon after, Miss Raleigh appeared with a very 
solemn, stern countenance, which relaxed, how- 
ever, as she laid her hand in that of the young 
doctor. 

‘You have not seen James this morning, of 
course ?” 

‘No,’ he replied. 

‘Ah! You will be glad to hear that he has 
had a better night. So Kate tells me.’ 

‘Then he has forgiven her, said the doctor 
to himself. ‘Well, J could not. It is Christian- 
like, though ; and I suppose they will separate 
quietly.’ 

Just then, Mrs Scarlett entered the room, 
looking very pale and red-eyed, as if from weep- 
ing. She went up to Aunt Sophia and kissed 
her, the kiss being coldly received ; paid the same 
attention to Naomi; and then held out her hand 
to the doctor. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then, from force of habit more than anything else, 
he took a couple of steps forward and shook 
hands in a cold limp fashion, astounded at the 
fact that Mrs Scarlett raised her eyes to his with 
a frank ingenuous look of pain. 

‘As much like that of a sweet innocent girl 
as I ever saw,’ he thought, as he took his place. 

The meal was not a sociable one, for everybody 
seemed awkward and constrained, and it passed 
off almost in silence; while, when soon after it 
was ended, the doctor asked if he might go up 
to Scarlett’s room, there was a look almost of 
reproach in Mrs Scarlett’s eyes as she said: ‘O 
yes ; of course.’ 

For some time past it had been Scarlett’s habit 
to a in his room till mid-day. He dressed 
at eight, and then lay down again in a heavy, 
dreamy way, to lie moodily thinking; but this 
time the doctor found him fast asleep, looking 
very calm and peaceful, as his breath came 
regularly, and there was a slight flush upon his 
hagzard face. 

‘Poor fellow!’ thought the doctor, ‘how 
wretchedly thin he has grown. I was afraid 


the encounter last night would have been too | 
much for him; but it almost seems as if he is | 
better, now he knows the worst.’ 


As he stood watching him, he heard Mrs | 
i Scarlett pass on her way to her own room ; but | 


she seemed to change her mind, came lightly 
back, and opened the door softly. 

‘He is asleep,’ said the doctor sternly; and 
she at once withdrew, leaving Scales at his post, 
from which he did not stir till luncheon-time, 
when he went down. 

Mrs Scarlett had been twice to the door, to 
look in with wistful eyes; but each time she 
had been forbidden to enter, as the patient was 
not to be awakened at any cost; so the anxious 
woman went patiently away to wait, for she 
never even dreamed of resisting the medical 
man’s commands. 

Sleep seemed to have so thoroughly taken 
possession of James Scarlett, that he remained 
under its influence hour after hour; and when 
Mrs Scarlett timidly asked if it was right, she 
received the same answer—that under the circum. 
stances nothing could be better—and went away 
content. 

It was quite evening when Scarlett awoke to 
find the doctor sitting reading by his bed. ‘ Why, 
Jack !’ he cried, rather excitedly, ‘am I—am I~ 
worse 9” 

‘My dear fellow, no ; I hope not.’ 

‘No; of course not. I’m—I must be— 
Thank God!’ he sighed fervently; ‘what a 
restful, grateful sleep.—Where’s Kate ?? 

‘She has been here several times, but I would 
not have you disturbed.’ 

‘Bless her!’ said Scarlett softly. ‘Jack, you 
are my one friend, the only one to whom I ever 
opened my heart. I trust you, Jack, with every- 
thing,’ 

‘My dear old boy,’ returned the doctor warmly, 
grasping his hands, ‘I hope I deserve it. Heaven 
knows, [ try.’ 

‘You do deserve it, Jack. I can never repay 
you for what you’ve done for me.’ 

‘Tchah, man, stuff! Why, I owe you a debt 
for letting me try to cure you.’ 

‘Now let me be more in your debt, Jack,’ said 
Scarlett. 

‘As much as you like, old fellow. I’ll do all 
I can.’ 

Scarlett paused, and his face flushed almost 
feverishly as he gazed earnestly at his friend. At 
last he spoke. ‘I have been weak—unstrung; 
and that made me what I was, Jack,’ he said 
piteously. ‘You saw the weak side of my char- 
acter last night. I had hidden it so well before; 
but when you came to me then, I was half mad, 
and—well, I need not confess—you must have 
seen the turn my thoughts took. You don’t wish 
me to degrade myself again—to make confes- 
sion?’ 

‘No, no—say nothing,’ said Scales quietly. 
‘My dear old boy, believe me, I am your friend.’ 

‘You are, Jack; you are more—my very 
brother at heart; and if you ever think again 
of my cruel sacrilegious doubts, set them down 
as a sick man’s fancies, and then bury them for 
ever. And—Jack, old friend—let last night's 
outburst be a thing that’s dead.’ 

‘T promise you, Scarlett, upon my word.’ 

‘Thanks, Jack, thanks! I shiver when I 
think of it. If Kate knew, it would break her 
heart.’ 

The doctor was silent. 

‘When I came back with my brain reeling, 
I was drunk with a great joy. You know what 
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I had fancied. O Jack! if I could forgive myself! 
—but I never can.’ 


‘You are growing excited. You must be quiet, 


now ’ 


‘Excited, man? Oh, it is only with my happi- 
ness. That accursed idea, born of my nervous 


state, was eating my very life away; while now | 


that I know that it was but the foul emanation 
of my own brain, I can scarcely contain myself, 
and I seem to have leaped back to health and 
strength.’ 

Scales did not speak. 

‘But I am forgetting—I do believe I have 
slept away the day, and the night is here. That 
wretched girl !’ 

The doctor gazed at him fixedly, asking himself 
if his friend’s brain was wandering. 

‘She promised to meet him—at some station— 
in London—to-night. Jack, it must be stopped 
before it is too late. Where is that scoundrel 
Prayle 2’ 

‘He left this. morning, early, to catch the 
train.’ 

‘And I’ve lain here as if in a stupor.—Quick, 
Jack—my wife—no, poor girl, she must not be 
troubled with this; she has borne enough. Ring 
for—— No; fetch my aunt. Yes; she will 
be the best. Go, old fellow, quick !’ 

‘Is he wandering, or am I a fool?’ muttered 
the doctor, as he hurried from the room to 
encounter Mrs Scarlett on the stairs. 

‘He is worse?’ she cried. 

*No, no,’ said the doctor, almost roughly. ‘ Not 
yet. You must not go to him, Mrs Scarlett. I 
forbid it.’ 

She shrank back meekly. ‘Tell me that he is 
in no danger,’ she said imploringly. 

‘Yes; I do tell you that,’ he said with a feeling 
of repugnance that would tinge his voice.—‘ Where 
is Miss ‘Raleigh ?? 

‘In the drawing-room. I will fetch her,’ cried 
Mrs Scarlett, rushing to perform the task, while 
the doctor stood rubbing his ear. 

‘It is I who am mad,’ he said to himself, ‘and 
not poor Scarlett.—Yes,’ he said aloud, as Aunt 
Sophia came up, ‘Scarlett wants to see you at 
once” He led the way back, and closed the door 
almost angrily after them, leaving Mrs Scarlett 
with her head leaning against the wall, as the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 

‘Why does he dislike me so?’ she sighed. ‘He 
is jealous of my love for him—they are such 
friends. I ought to hate him; but how can I, 
when he is so true !’ 

‘Auntie!’ exclaimed Scarlett excitedly, as the 
old lady entered his room, ‘I want you, quick— 
before it is too late. That smooth-tongued 
scoundrel Prayle’ 

‘Amen !’ said Aunt Sophia softly. 

‘Has been practising upon the weakness of 
that pretty little lass of ours—Fanny. He has 
gone up to town, and she promised him to follow. 
Go and stop her at any cost. Then send for her 
brother, and let him know the truth; and if 
he follows and thrashes—— What?’ 

‘The girl has gone,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Gone ?” 

‘She asked Kate for a holiday, and went this 
afternoon. She was to be back to-morrow 


night.’ 
‘Gracious powers!’ cried Scarlett. ‘I would 


‘sooner have given a thousand pounds.—What is 
| it, Jack 2? 

‘Nothing—only this—so sad!’ said the doctor 
hoarsely, as he sat where he had literally dropped 

| —into a chair. 

‘What is to be done?’ cried Scarlett excitedly. 
‘Here, send for William Cressy. Let a man 
gallop over at once.’ 

‘Yes, I'll send,’ said the doctor; and he literally 
staggered out of the room. ‘Am I really out of 
my senses?’ he said to himself as he hurried 
down. ‘Have I been blundering all this time ; 

or is it a ruse of the poor fellow’s to throw us off 

| the truth? What am Ito think!’ He ran into 

| the study and rang the bell loudly, when Martha 
Betts came into the room at once in her calm 

| grave way. 

‘Can you find the gardener—Monnick,’ he said, 

| ‘quickly ?? 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘Send him here—at once.’ 

The girl hurried out, and the doctor paced the 
room. 

‘If I am wrong, I shall never forgive myself. 
/I can never look her in the face again. Why, 
| I must have been mad and blind, and an utter 
scoundrel, to think such things ofn—— Oh, what 
a villain I have been !’ 

Just then, there was a heavy footstep in the 

assage, and the old gardener tapped at the 
oor. 

‘Come in,’ cried the doctor, running to meet 
him ; and as the old man entered, he caught him 
by the arm. ‘Quick !’ he cried—* tell me—speak 
out, man—the truth.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, I will,’ muttered the old fellow. 

*Who—who—now speak out; keep nothing 
back ; I am your master’s trusted friend. Who 
was in the summer-house last night with Mr 
Prayle ?’ 

Pee poor foolish little wench, Fanny, sir; 
an 

‘Fool, fool, fool!’ cried the doctor, stamping 
upon the floor. 

‘Ay, that’s so, sir; that’s so; and she’ll know 
better soon, let’s hope.’ 

‘Quick !’ cried the doctor. ‘Go—at once—and 
fetch her brother William Cressy here. Your 
master wants to see him instantly. Go yourself, 
or send some one who can run.’ 

The old man hesitated, and then hurried out. 
‘I’d better go mysen, he muttered. ‘P’r’aps 
it’s best; but I don’t think Will-yum Cressy 
will be here to-night.’ 

He had hardly closed the door before the 
doctor had opened it again, and was on his way 
up-stairs, but only to be waylaid by Mrs Scarlett, 
who caught him by the arm, and literally made 
him enter the drawing-room. ‘Doctor Scales, I 
am his wife,” she moaned. ‘I have borne so 
much ; for pity’s sake, tell me. You see how I 
obey you and keep away; but tell me what is 
wrong—or I shall die? 

‘Wrong?’ cried the doctor, catching her hands 
in his, and kissing them again and again 
‘Nothing about him, my dear child. He is better 
—much better. The trouble—forgive me for 
saying it to you—is a scandal about that scoundrel 
—double scoundrel—Prayle.’ 

‘And my husband 2’ 

‘Is better—much better.’ 
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Mrs Scarlett sank upon her knees, motionless | 
but for a low sob that forced its way from her | 
breast from time to time. 

Doctor Scales stood gazing down at her for a 
few moments, and then stooping low, he laid his 
hand reverently upon her head. 

This brought her back from her rapt state of | 
thankful prayer, and she rose and caught his | 
hand. 

‘I have been so rude and harsh,’ he blundered | 
out. ‘Can you forgive me?’ | 

‘Forgive? You, who have devoted yourself | 
to him I love? My husband’s dearest friend has | 
never yet truly read a poor wife’s heart.’ | 

She said this with a quiet womanly dignity 
that humbled the doctor to the very dust, and 
his voice was broken as he replied gently: ‘I 
never have—I have been very blind.’ He said | 
no more, but went slowly to the door. There he | 
turned. ‘Once more: Scarlett is much better. 
It was only to save you pain he sent for Miss | 
Raleigh. That is all.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—EVENTS AT A TERMINUS. 


There was a deeply interested gathering in one 
of the large offices of the Waterloo Station, where 
a clerk in his shirt-sleeves was seated beneath 
a gas-jet making entries, what time two porters, 
also in shirt-sleeves, and by the light of other 
gas-jets, seemed to be engaged in a game of ‘ Catch,’ 
They were, however, not displaying their deftness 
with balls, but with small packets, parcels, baskets, 
bundles of fishing-rods, and what seemed to be 
carefully done-v» articles fresh from tradespeople’s 
shops. The game seemed to consist of one porter 
taking a packet from a great basket upon wheels, 
and saying something before he jerked it rapidly 
to the other porter, who also said something and 
deposited the packet in another basket on wheels ; 
while, apparently, the clerk at the desk where 
the gas-jet fluttered and whistled as it burned, 
carefully noted the score in a book. Further 
inspection, however, showed the casual observer 
that the men were not at play, but busy manipu- 
lating parcels and preparing them for despatch 
to their various destinations. The business came 
to a stand-still all at once, as a couple of guards 
just off duty, and an inspector and ticket-collector, 
came sauntering in, chatting loudly one to the 
other about some incident that had just taken 
place upon the platform. 

‘Ah, you fellows get all the fun,’ said the clerk, 
sticking his pen behind his ear, and slewing 
round his tall stool, as the guards made them- 
selves comfortable, one upon a wine-hamper, and 
the other upon an upturned box; while the 
ticket-collector seated himself upon the edge of 
a huge —— which necessitated his keep- 
ing his body in a bent position, something after 
the fashion of that held by occupants of the 

leasant dungeon known in the Tower as ‘The 
ittle Ease.’ 

‘Well, we get all the rough as well,’ said one 
of the guards, ‘and some ugly customers too.’ 

‘Regular ‘lopement, then?’ said one of the 
porters, scratching his ear with a piece of 
straw. 

‘Regular, my lad,’ said one of the guards, ‘You 
saw the gent before, didn’t you, George ?’ 


platform for half an hour first,’ said the ticket. 
collector. ‘I hadn’t noticed the other, because 
he was outside the gate waiting.’ 

‘Well, tell us all about it, said the clerk. 

‘Oh, there ain’t much to tell,’ said the guard 
who had spoken first. ‘I saw the girl get in 
at Lympton, regular stylish-looking body, nice 
figure, closely veiled. 1 thought it meant six. 
pence perhaps; and took her bag, and ran and 
opened a first class, when she quite staggered me 
as she says: “Third class, please.” Well, of course 
that made me notice her more than once, as we 
stopped coming up, and I could see that she had 
been crying and was in trouble.’ 

a little party grew more interested and drew 
closer. 

‘Somehow, I couldn’t help seeing that there 
was something wrong, for she tried to avoid being 
noticed, squeezing herself up in the corner of 
the compartment, and then being very fidgety 
at every station we stopped at, till I slapped my 
lee as I got into the break, and says to myself: 
“She’s off !”? 

‘Ah, it would look like it, said the clerk, 
nodding, and letting his pen slip from behind 
his ear, so that it fell, sticking its nib like an 
arrow in the boarded floor. 

‘Yes; I wasn’t a bit surprised to see a dark 
good-looking gentleman on the platform, peeping 
into every carriage as the train drew up; an 
I managed to be close to her door as the gent 
opened it and held out his hand. 

‘“Why didn’t you come first class, you foolish 
girl?” he says in a whisper ; and she didn’t answer, 
only gave a low moan, like, and let him help her 
out on to the platform, when he draws her arm 
right through his, so as to support her well, 
catches up her little bag, and walks her along 
towards George here; and I felt so interested, 
that I followed ’em, just to see how matters 
went.’ 

‘You felt reg’lar suspicious then?’ said one of 
the porters. 

‘I just did, my lad ; so that as soon as they’d 
— George here, him giving up the girl’s ticket, 

wasn’t a bit surprised to see a great stout fellow 
in a velveteen jacket anda low-crowned hat step 
right in front of ’em just as my gent had called 
up a cab, lay his hand on the girl’s arm, and 
the other on the gent’s breast, and he says, in 
a rough, country sort o’ way: “Here, I want 
you.”’ 

; ‘Just like a detective,’ said the clerk. 

‘Not a bit, my lad—not a bit,’ said the guard. 
‘Reg’lar bluff gamekeeper sort of chap, who 
looked as if he wouldn’t stand any nonsense ; and 
as soon as she saw him, the girl gives a little 
cry, ‘and looks as if she’d drop, while my gent 
begins to bluster.—“ Stand aside, fellow,” he says. 
“How dare you! Stand back!” The big bluff 
fellow seemed so staggered by the gent’s way, 
that for just about a moment he was checked. 
Then he takes one step forward, and look here 
—he does so.’ 

‘Oh !’ shouted the clerk, for the guard brought 
down one muscular hand sharply upon his 
shoulder and griped him tightly. 

‘Lor bless you, my lad! that’s nothing to it. 
He griped that gent’s shoulder so that you a’most 
heard his collar-bone crack ; and he turned yellow 
and gashly like, as the other says to him with a 


‘Yes; he was walking up and down the 
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wl as savage as a bear, “You want to wed my 
sister, do you? Well, you shall. I won't leave 
you till you do.”’ 

‘That was business and no mistake,’ said the 
other guard ; ‘wasn’t it ?’ 

‘Ay, and he meant business too,’ continued the 
first speaker, ‘for the gent began to bluster, and 
say, “How dare you!” and “I'll give you in 
charge ;” and then he calls for a policeman ; and 
then “Tak’ howd o’ my sister,” says the big 
fellow.’ 

‘Ay, that was it,’ said the ticket-collector. 
‘“Tak’ howd,” just like a Yorkshireman.’ 

‘George there catches the girl, as was half- 
fainting ; and as there was getting quite a crowd 
now, the bluff fellow tightens his grip, brings Mr 
Gent down on his knees, and gives him such a 
thrashing with a stout ash-stick as would have 
half killed him, if we hadn’t interfered; and 
Thompson come up and outs with his book. 
“Here,” he says, just like one of the regular force ; 
“T'll take the charge.”’ 

‘When,’ said the second guard, ‘up jumps my 

ntleman, and made the cleanest run for it, dodg- 
ing through the crowd, and out through the ticket- 
office, you ever saw.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the ticket-collector; ‘and he got 
round so as to get to the water-side, and over 
Charing Cross Bridge.’ 

‘And did Thompson take up the country- 
man 9’ 

‘No,’ said the guard. ‘He gave his name out 
straightforward—William Cressy, Rayford, Berks. 
“I’m there when I’m wanted,” he says. “ This 
here’s my sister as that chap was stealing away, 
and I’ve thrashed him, and 1’1l do it again if ever 
we meets.”’ 

‘And then the crowd give a cheer,’ said the 
ticket-collector. 

‘And Thompson put his book in his pocket,’ 
said the second guard. 

‘And the countryman walked the girl off to 
a cab, put her in, jumped in hisself, and the 
crowd cheered again ; and that’s about all.’ 

‘And I’d have given him a cheer too, if I’d 
been there,’ said the clerk, flushing. ‘Why, if a 
fellow who calls himself a gentleman was to treat 
nad sister like that, I’d half-kill him, law or no 

w. 


‘And serve him right too,’ was chorused. 

Then the business of catching parcels began 
again 5 the indignant clerk poor his entering ; 
alittle more conversation went on in a desultory 
manner, and the guards and ticket-collector off 
duty walked home. 

' The station was disturbed by no more extra- 
ordinary incident that night. Trains went and 
trains came, till at last there was only one more for 
the neighbourhood of Scarlett’s home, and Doctor 
Scales was standing on the platform thinking, and 
in that confused. state of mind that comes upon 
nearly every one who is in search of a person 
in the great wilderness of London, and has not the 
most remote idea of what would be the next best 
step totake. He was asking himself whether there 
was anything else that he could do. He had been 
‘to the police, given all the information that he 
could, and the telegraph had been set in motion. 
Then he had been told that nothing more could be 
done, and that he must wait ; and he was waiting, 


“}} and thinking whether he ought to telegraph again 


to Scarlett; to take the last train in a few 
minutes, and go down again ; or stay in town, and 
see what the morrow brought forth. 

‘T’ll stay,’ he said at last ; and he turned to go, 
feeling weary and in that disgusted frame of mind 
that comes over a man who has been working hard 
mentally and bodily for days, and who then finds 
himself low-spirited and thoroughly vexed with 
everything he has done. It is a mental disease 
that only one thing will cure, and that is sleep. 
It was to find this rest that the doctor had turne 
and was about to seek his chambers, when he 
came suddenly upon the object of his search— 
Fanny Cressy—closely veiled and hanging heavily 
upon the great arm of her stalwart brother. 

‘You here, Cressy ?’ cried the doctor excitedly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the farmer fiercely. ‘Hev you 
got to say anything again it?’ 

‘No, man, no! But you—you have found your 
sister.’ 

‘I hev, sir,’ said Cressy, more fiercely still. 
‘Hev you got anything to say again that—or 
her ?? he added slowly. 

‘No, no; only I say, thank heaven !’ cried the 
— fervently. ‘I came up to try and overtake 

er. 

‘You did, sir? Then thank you kindly,’ said 
the farmer, changing the stout walking-stick he 
carried from one hand to the other, so as to leave 
the right free to extend for a hearty grip. He 
altered his menacing tone too, and seemed to 
interpose his great body as a sort of screen 
between his sister and the doctor as he continued 
in a low voice, only intended for the other’s ear: 
‘Don’t you say nowt to her; I’ve said about 
enough.—And it’s all right now,’ he said, raisin 
his voice, as if for his sister to hear. ‘Me an 
Fanny understands one another, and she’s coming 
home wi’ me; and if any one’s got to say any- 
thing again her for this night’s work, he’s got 
to talk to William Cressy, farmer, Rayford, 
Berks.’ 

There was a low sob here ; and the doctor saw 
that the drooping girl was clinging tightly to her 
brother’s arm. 

‘I am sure,’ said the doctor quietly, ‘no one 
would be so brutal as to say anything against a 
trusting woman, who placed faith in a scoundrel.’ 

‘Doctor Scales!’ cried Fanny, raising her head 
as if she was about to say a few words in defence 
of the man she loved. 

‘You hold your tongue, Fan,’ said the farmer 
firmly. ‘The doctor’s right. He is a scoundrel, 
a regular bla’guard, as you’d soon have found 
out, if old John Monnick hadn’t put me up to his 

ames.’ 

‘Bill, dear Bill!’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Well, ain’t he? If he’d been a man, and had 
cared for you, wouldn’t he have come fair and 
open to me, as you hadn’t no father nor mother? 
And if he’d meant right, would he have sneaked 
off like a whipped dog, as he did to-night !’ 

‘Your brother is right, Fanny,’ said the doctor 

uietly.—‘ Now, let’s get back, and I can ease 
the minds of all at the Rosery. It was at Mr 
Scarlett’s wish that I came; and I have been 
setting the police at work to find your where- 
abouts.’ 

‘Muster Scarlett always was a gentleman,’ said 
the farmer, giving his head a satisfied nod ; ‘and 


it puzzles me how he could have had a cousin 
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who was such a black—— Well, it’s no use for 
you to nip my arm, Fan; he ‘is a bla’guard, and 
’m beginning to repent now as I didn’t half-kill 
him, and’ 
‘There goes the last bell,’ cried the doctor, 
hurriedly interposing ; and taking the same com- 
partment as the brother and sister, he earned 
or weak Fanny’s gratitude on the way down 
y carefully taking her brother’s thoughts away 
from Arthur Prayle and her escapade, and keeping 
him in conversation upon questions relating to 
the diseases of horses, cows, and sheep. 


A CHAT WITH AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
NATURALIST. 


WE are indebted to the English press of Calcutta 
for one of the most entertaining books it has been 
our hap to come upon for many a day. It is 
entitled The Tribes on my Frontier, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta 
and London. The tribes referred to have nothing 
to do with the motley Oriental races of mankind ; 
they are septs of lower families in the scale of 
existence, namely, the birds, reptiles, insects, and 
such-like that haunt the verandas or make brilliant 
the woods and walks of the residents in our Indian 
territory. With a modesty that is to be regretted, 
the author has not favoured the public with 
his name—the initials ‘E. H. A.’ being given 
instead. Neither can we guess at the authorship. 
The initials may or may not be those of the 
writer’s name ; but in either case, he is probably, 
if we are to infer anything from the very slight 
hints afforded us in his own pages, an Anglo- 
Indian military officer ; and moreover, he seems to 
be a Scotchman, for the Scotch phrases which 
he uses not infrequently, are always correctly 
used—a thing which Englishmen seldom do. But 
whatever truth or the reverse may be in these 
guesses, there is one thing which admits of no 
doubt, and that is, that he is a naturalist of 
a very rare type—one with all the late Frank 
Buckland’s fondness for animal nature, and with 
more than even his sprightliness and humour in 
describing animal life. 

The author begins his descriptions in the hot 
month of June—an Indian June—when the 
scorching wind is abroad, when clouds of hot 
dust are being driven into every cranny and nook 
of life, and the sun is shooting forth his almost 
visible rays till the air distinctly quivers and 
trembles under them. This is the time when 
man and beast and bird seek for cool places in 
which to shelter—to hide themselves if possible 
from the furnace of the sky. The fowls have 
taken possession of a moist spot at the back of 
the house, and up among the rafters of the broad 
veranda the ‘social lark’ sits solitary and speech- 
less. Among the roots of the creeper which clings 
to the trellis, a dozen dingy brown ‘ rat-birds’ are 
hopping idly about, ‘turning over a dead leaf 
here and there, and talking to one another in 

uerulous falsettos.’ There are the mynas, in 
their sober snuff-brown suits and yellow beaks ; 
the turtle-dove cooing to his mate; the striped 
squirrel, ‘that painted iniquity,’ lying ‘flat upon 
the stone step, crunching a crust of bread, 
stolen of course ;’ the modest and dainty hoopoe 


watching the hole where an ant-lion lies in 
wait for his prey, not knowing that he himself 
is to be immediately the prey of another. With 
these is yet another visitor—the butcher-bird— 
whom we must let our author describe in his own 
way : | 

‘Along with the birds a pretty green lizard | 
used to come every forenoon, shikarring ants and 
other insects ; but it was breakfasted on yesterday 
by that sinister-looking butcher-bird which now 
stands on the floor of the veranda, with legs 
straddled, like Apollyon in the Valley of Humi- 
liation, and mouth agape gasping from the heat, 
With his pale gray mantle, snow-white breast, 
and black “ points,” the butcher-bird would be 
handsome but for his villainous eyebrows and | 
generally assassinous aspect. Nothing living 
comes amiss to him, from the sparrow, if he can 
surprise it, down to the large fussy black ant 
which comes hurrying along, to catch the train 
or something, with its tail cocked over its 
head. . . . Now, wherever this bird comes, comes | 
also a smaller bird, with the same white breast, | 
the same shaggy black eyebrows, and the same | 
brigand look, and it stands close by and shrieks | 
and hisses and heaps opprobrious epithets on the | 
other. This is a cousin of the bird it vilifies, | 
Lanius is the surname of both; but the Christian | 
name of the big one is Lahtora, and of the other | 
Hardwickit. (It was named after one General | 
Hardwicke, poor man ! but he did nothing wrong.) 
And as the little one hisses out its impotent rage, 
it cocks the stump of a tail which was once long 
and flowing as that which adorns the object of 
its wrath. Short as the stump is, thereby hangs 
a tale, and I happen to know it. One Sunday | 
morning, not long ago, Hardwickii was busy 
murdering some small creature at the foot of a 
tree, when Lahtora spied him, and came gliding 
gently down, and, before he was aware of any 
danger, he was knocked over on his back, with 
those sharp claws imbedded in his snowy breast, 
and that murderous beak hammering his head. 
He hit back most pluckily, and shrieked piteously. 
Arcades ambo, thought I, and declined to interfere. 
Still, my appearance on the scene created a diver- 
sion in the little butcher’s favour, and with a 
desperate struggle he freed himself and was off, 
but, like Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, without his tail. 
Hine ille lachrime !’ 

In India, as at home, there are rats, and many 
kinds of them. There is the black rat, the brown 
rat, the field-rat, the tree-rat, the bandicoot, and 
so on, to the lovely fawn-coloured jerboa rat, 
with its satin-white breast and tufted tail. The 
brown rat is the villain of the family. Our natu- 
ralist says it spreads before the Scotchman and the 
crow, and possesses the earth. It will not be 
suppressed. Every man’s hand is against it, and 
still it prospers. It sets at defiance gins and traps, 
cats and dogs and poisonons pills. 

‘Now, all these are good,’ says our author ; ‘but 
in my opinion it is better to take the field in 
person against them. When I see the tail of a 
rat disap behind a box, I quietly shut all 
doors and windows and stop up all holes, then 
arm myself with a good supple cane, and advance 
upon the foe. Its present situation is a good 
one. A sweeping stroke between the box and 
the wall can scarcely miss. But it does not wait. 


At the first sight of me it makes for the hole it 
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gnawed in the door, and finds it stuffed with a 
towel! While it is tugging like a maniac at the 
towel, there is a chance; but canes miss rats 
amazingly, and it is off to each window and door 
in turn. As soon as it has grasped the idea that 
escape is impossible, it changes its tactics. Driven 
with difficulty from one trunk, it dives under 
another. ‘There is nothing for it now but hot 
ursuit; press it hard; rats are short-winded. 
t soon gets blown, and rests behind the box 
gain. A sweeping whack with the whole length 
of the cane ought to annihilate it, but only breaks 
a leg, and an able-bodied rat can always spare a 
or two, so it is away as nimble as ever. But 
the blow has had a good moral effect. It gives up 
the Fabius Cunctator strategy, and the chase 
becomes exciting. From box to box it scurries, 
with me at his heels, raining blows on the floor 
and choking myself with dust. Then it is up 
the bedpost, down again, up the bookcase and 
behind Webster, where it regains its wind before 
I can dislodge it, from shelf to shelf like a 
monkey, across to the almirah with one bound, 
and then nowhere! I mount a chair and recon- 
noitre the top, lay my face to the ground and 
explore the bottom, peer behind, but it simply 
is not. While it was sitting behind Webster, it 
thought on a tunnel which it had excavated last 
year through the back of the almirah. After 
much pondering, I decide to open the almirah ; 
and sure enough it bounces out of a nest of 
neckties, and lighting on my foot, clambers like 
a lamplighter up my pantaloons, happily on the 
outside. An agonised spring, which an adult 
kangaroo would be proud of, flings it to the 
middle of the floor, and ere it can recover itself 
and reach any shelter, I swoop like a falcon on 
my prey, and a dexterous flick with the point of 
the cane rolls it over.’ 

There is a lively chapter on mosquitoes that we 
would fain linger over, but space forbids. Then 
follows one on lizards, in which there is some 
exceedingly clever writing on the ancient life- 
history of this reptile, when the gigantic megalo- 
saurus flopped and plunged amid the swamps of 
the Mesozoic period, and was possibly plagued by 
mosquitoes ‘as large as sparrows, with voices like 
tin trumpets.’ But we must take out a little bit 
regarding the modern representatives of this 
ancient race. 

‘Like all races whose greatness is a memory, 
lizards are sensual, passionate, and cruel. Sensual 
first: a lizard lives to eat, and there never 
seems to be any time in its life when it is not 
looking out for food. And passionate next. 
Two sparrows will squabble and scuffle until 
they get so inextricably mixed that, when they 
separate, it is quite an open question whether 
they have got their own legs and wings, or each 
other’s ; and two ants will fight until they die in 
each other’s jaws, and a third comes up and carries 
off the whole jumble for the food of the com- 
munity ; but for an example of devouring rage 
go to the big garden lizard, which the children 
in India call a blood-sucker. See it standing in 
the middle of the road, its whole face and throat 
crimson with wrath, and swollen to the bursting- 
point with pent-up choler, its eyebrows raised, 
and its odious head bobbing up and down in 
menace of vengeance. And the explanation of 
the whole matter is that another smaller lizard 


snapped up an ant on which it had set its heart. 
Nothing will = it now but to bite off the 
offender’s tail. This will do the latter no harm, 


Th 


for a lizard’s tail is a contrivance for the saving | 


of its life, planned on exactly the same principle 
as the faithful Russian slave who threw himself 
to the wolves that were pursuing his master’s 
sledge. I once saw a fierce scorpion catch a lizard 
by the tail and ore its sting into the wriggling 
member; but before the venom could circulate 
to the lizard’s body, it detached its tail and ran 
away grinning. The scorpion went on killing 
the old tail, and the lizard began growing a new 
one.’ 


a canary cage with green muslin all round to keep 
in the flies which are provided for his mainte- 
nance. Here, clutching a twig, ‘as if he were the 
fruit that grew on it,’ he lives his strange life 
of motionless meditation, changing his livery from 
time to time as the light fades away or increases. 
‘Philosopher as he is, the chameleon requires food, 
and since he is too slow to go after it, he brings it 
tohim. As his ball-and-socket eyes roll this way 
and that way, one of them marks a large white 
butterfly walking up the bars of his cage, and he 
forms a purpose to eat it. He unwinds his tail, 


then relaxes the grasp of his broad palms one | 


at a time—for he is extremely nervous about fall- 
ing and breaking his bones—and so he advances 
slowly along the twig until he is within six inches 
of his prey. Then he stops, and there is a work- 
ing in his swollen throat; he is gumming his 
tongue. At last he leans forward and opens his 
pane mouth, and that member protrudes 
ike a goose-quill steeped in white birdlime. For 
a moment he takes aim, and then, too quick for 
eye to follow it, the horrid instrument has darted 


forth, and returned like elastic to its place, and | 


the gay butterfly is being crunched and swallowed 
as fast as anything can be swallowed when 
tongue, jaws, and throat are smeared with viscid 
slime.’ 

Ants, as every one knows, are at certain seasons 
a terrible pest in India, and our author touches 
off their peculiar habits of invasion, warfare, 
cannibalism, and general destructiveness, in the 
felicitous style of which we have already given 
examples, Crows come in also for some amusing 
bits of portraiture. The gray-necked crow, he 
says, differs from all the ‘frontier tribes,’ bad 
as many of these are, in that it is utterly aban- 
doned. He has never been able to discover any 
shred of grace about a crow. ‘And what aggra- 
vates this state of things is the imposture of its 
outward appearance. It affects to be respectable, 
and entirely ignores public opinion, dresses like 
a gentleman, carries itself jauntily, and examines 
everything with one eye in a way which will 
certainly bring on an eyeglass in time, if there is 
any scrap of truth in the development theory. . . . 
It begins the day by watching the veranda where 
you take your chota hazree, in hope to steal the 
toast. When that hope is disappointed, it wings 
its way to the bazaar, where it contends with 
another crow for the remains of a dead bandicoot 
flattened by a passing cart-wheel. Then, recollect- 
ing that the breakfast hour is near, it hurries 
back, not to lose its chance of an eggshell or 
a fishbone. On the way it notices a new-fledged 
sparrow trying its feeble wings, and, pouncing 
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down ruthlessly, it carries the helpless little sinner 
away to a convenient bough, where it sits and 
pulls it to pieces, and affects not to hear the 
pitiful screams of the heartbroken parents. Later 
on it is watching a little stream of water by the 
roadside, and plucking out small fishes as they 

ass ; or it is vexing a frog in a paddy-field, or 
it has spied a swarm of flying ants and is sitting 
down with a mixed company to supper.’ 

The wasps, flies, and spiders of India are evi- 
dently creatures worthy of special study; and 
those who are interested in them will find 
both entertainment and much curious knowledge 
in the volume before us. The butterflies of 
that far land are a splendid race. ‘Seek some 
retired valley, or hollow among the hills, in the 
month of October, when weed and _ thornbush 
aud waving creeper are in bloom, and the sun 
is hot, and the air is moist, and you will preside 
at a durbar. The lordly swallow-tail will sail 
past; the little whites and yellows will flutter 
ceaselessly from flower to flower ; the huge orange- 
tipped white, hurrying by, will yield to tempta- 
tion, and pause for a moment on a little blossom, 
which looks insignificant perhaps, but tastes most 
exquisite to the connoisseur’s palate; diadema 
and junonia will display their glories; danais 
and euplea will float with easy grace on the air ; 
and perhaps a bold leaf-butterfly will pass with 
the flight of a strong-winged pigeon, the blue 
sheen of its wings glancing in the sun, until 
it plunges into some withered bush, and not an 
eye can distinguish its motionless form from any 
of the dead leaves around it. And when the 
afternoon is drawing on, then a rich _hair- 
streak will appear, and, taking its station in the 
middle of some large leaf, will open its wings 
just a little, and give you a peep of the dazzling 

lue within. By sunset all these will be sound 
asleep, and then the richly pencilled brown 
butterflies of the twilight will come out, and 
dance their fairy dances about the roots of some 
dark tree.’ 

We must draw to a close, though we have not 
half exhausted the rich stores of this writer's 
pages. But before doing so, we would like to 


the fruit-bat, or flying-fox. This animal, in 
contradistinction to bats generally, has what our 
naturalist considers a handsome face, with large 
soft eyes, and would not be a bat at all but for 
two characteristic points, a strong batty smell, 
and an insatiable craving for strife. ‘ Flying- 
foxes,’ he says, ‘carry this last trait further than 
any others of the tribe. Considering that they 
spend the night filling their stomachs with indi- 
gestible green fruits, it is nothing strange that 
they should be dyspeptic and disagreeable by 
morning ; the odd thing is that, in order to be 
within quarrelling distance of each other, they 
all must needs sleep on one tree, generally a huge 
tamarind with accommodation for two or, three 
hundred. Before a dozen have gathered, there is 
a misunderstanding between two which want the 
uppermost branch. “That’s my place.” “I had 
it yesterday.” “You hadn't.” “I had.” “You 
hadn’t.” “I had.” “Hands off.” “Whom are 
ou shoving?” Mutual recriminations follow, and 
rom words they proceed to blows. One is dis- 
lodged, and flies round to the other side of the 
tree, where it is greeted by a chorus of growls— 


refer to that curious species of bats known as | it? 


“No room here!” but it plumps into the middle 
of the objectors, and three lose their hold. Then 
the brawl becomes general, and ends in a regular 
fracas, 

The book is cleverly illustrated by Mr F. C, 
Macrae. We have only in conclusion to thank 
our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
book which he has sent home to his countrymen 
in Britain. May he live to give us another 
such. 


‘THE PRIVATEER’ 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


THe Colonel gazed musingly into the fire. ‘I 
can’t see what harm I have done,’ he remarked 
gently. 

‘Mischief will come of it, you may depend) 
remarked the little man decisively, as he softly 
re-opened the window. Then he added as he 
came down: ‘By-the-by, in a letter I received 
from you some time before you left India—the 
only letter I had had from you for about a dozen 
years—you mentioned the name of Lucilla Latimer, 
I thought you would have forgotten all about her 
years ago.’ 

‘Why should I have forgotten all about her, 
Tom?’ 

‘Humph!’ was the doctor’s sole but significant 
answer as he resumed his chair, Then he asked: 
‘Do you know where Miss Latimer is at the 
present time ?’ 

‘In Brighton.’ 

‘So! Then it was the hope of seeing her that 
brought you here ?’ 

The Colonel’s sallow cheeks took on a dusky 
hue. ‘Partly that, and—and partly the wish to 
see you, Tom.’ 

‘My dear old friend, you don’t mean to tell 
me that after all these years of silence and separa- 
tion—after all these years of happy bachelor 
existence, you still entertain any sentimental 
regard for Lucilla Latimer ?’ 

‘Why should I not, Tom? It was the one 
romance of my life. Why should I have forgotten 
+ , 

‘And her image has dwelt in your memory for 
twenty years?’ 

‘Yes—for twenty years.’ As the Colonel spoke 
thus, he produced a small oval miniature case 
from one of his pockets. ‘This is her likeness, 
which she gave me just before we parted for the 
last time.’ He geo it gently on the table as he 
spoke. Then he produced a pocket-book, and 
brought out of its recesses a small bundle of letters, 
yellow with age, and tied round with faded white 
ribbon. ‘These are her dear letters,’ he said. 
‘How often they have comforted me, when I 
seemed to have no other comfort left in life!’ 
He gazed tenderly at them for a few moments, 
neers and then replaced them in the pocket- 

ook. 

‘Dear me—dear me! I never dreamt of this 
— of thing, muttered the doctor half to him- 
self. 

‘Eh?’ said the Colonel, turning his head 
quickly. 

Merrydew blew his nose deliberately ; then he 
said : ‘Pardon the question, old friend ; but is it 
possible that you have written to Miss Latimer ?’ 
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‘T have written to her, responded the Colonel 
a little defiantly, with a tug at his moustache. 

‘Then she knows that you are in Brighton ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly, if my letter has reached her.’ 

The doctor rested his hands on his knees and 
contemplated the fire. ‘Dear me—dear me!’ he 
murmured again. 

The Colonel rose abruptly. ‘Why do you say 
“Dear me,” in that tone of voice?’ he asked. 
‘You irritate me, Tom.’ 

‘Ah—very likely,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
Then after a brief pause, he muttered to himself: 
‘When a sedative is of no avail, it sometimes 
becomes needful to try an irritant.’ 

Meanwhile, the Colonel had gone quietly u 
and closed the window. He now came back an 
resumed his seat. His temporary irritation had 
vanished as quickly as it had come. 

‘Merrydew, you are my oldest friend. I have 
nothing to hide from you in this matter—indeed, 
it will be a relief to me to talk to you about it.’ 
He paused for a moment or two while he stirred 
up the fire. 

The doctor pushed his chair a little farther 
away. 

‘You know already that Lucilla and I loved 
each other when we were young; that we were 
separated ; that I was ordered abroad with my 
regiment, and that we have never met since ?’ 

Merrydew’s answer was a nod of acquiescence. 

‘I wrote three times after I sled but there 
came no answer. Then I wrote no more. I felt 
; that Lucilla was lost to me for ever, and I strove 
| to forget her—but in vain. Years passed, and 
my hair began to turn gray; but still I was a 
poor man, and unable to leave India, Two years 
ago, my brother died, leaving me more thousands 
than I have any use for, and here I am.’ 

‘Yes, here you are—there’s no doubt about 
that. But in what way does that fact connect 
itself with Miss Latimer ¢’ 

‘Lucilla is still unmarried,’ answered the 
Colonel in a low voice. 

‘What of that?’ 

‘Don’t you think it just possible, Tom, that she 
may remember me as I remember her?’ He 
spoke in a nervous, hesitating way. ‘After all, 
neither of us is so very old. Would it be so very 
absurd, then, if—if, in short, we were to marry 
and try to make each other happy, while there is 
a little time left us to do it in? 

For a few seconds the doctor did not answer. 
‘My poor friend !’ he began. 

The Colonel wriggled uneasily on his chair. 

‘And are you really credulous enough to 
imagine that this woman has remained unmarried 
because you and she loved each other—or fancied 
you loved each other—some twenty years ago?’ 

‘Why not, Tom? The thought of her has 
always been dear to me. I have never cared for 
any one else.’ 

‘Could she say the same?—As it happens, I 
am not unacquainted with the history of the lady 
in question. In less than two years after you 
left England, she was engaged to old Purkiss the 
banker. Purkiss, however, took it into his head 
to die about a week before the wedding-day.’ 

‘She was forced into the engagement by a 
tyrannical father. It was he who separated her 
and me,’ 


months when she became engaged to Purkiss. 
Two years later, Miss Latimer obtained twelve 
hundred pounds damages in an action for breach 
of promise against a rich young booby of a 
country Squire.’ 

The Colonel’s chin drooped on his breast. ‘Can 
these things be true?’ he asked sadly. 

‘I have the newspaper report of the action 
somewhere at home. i cut it out at the time, 
knowing there had been something between you 
and her. I’ll hunt it out, and bring it you 
to-morrow.’ 

The Colonel made a gesture of dissent, and 
turned away his face. 

‘Some of the letters between her and young 
Mowbray were read out in court,’ continued the 
doctor cheerfully. ‘Regular gushers, I can assure 
you. 

Merrydew glanced sharply at his friend. The 
latter had shaded his face with one hand and 
appeared to be gazing intently into the fire. The 
little doctor got up very quietly and went and 
opened the window. While he was thus engaged, 
the Colonel, without turning his head, put out 
his hand, grasped the miniature, drew it to him, 
and put it back into the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

‘But Miss Latimer is still before the public,’ 
went on the doctor as he resumed his seat ; ‘ not 
perhaps quite so youthful-looking as she once 
was, but doing her best to make people believe 
so. She is a well-known character, I assure you, 
Colonel. She is known in these parts as “The 
Privateer.”? 

‘The Privateer !’ exclaimed the Colonel with a 
start. ‘But why the Privateer ?’ 

‘Because she cruises about from one water- 
ing-place to another, in the hope of being able 
to capture a rich husband. At present, she 
is in Brighton, having lately returned from 
Scarborough or Harrogate. A month hence she 
will flit to Eastbourne or Torquay. In the season, 
she pays a flying visit to Dieppe or Trouville. 
She is equally well known in a dozen different 
places.’ 

The Colonel could not repress a low groan. 
‘ Merrydew, this is terrible !’ he murmured. 

The doctor rose, and going behind his friend’s 
chair, he placed a hand on each of his shoulders. 
‘And shall you, my dear old friend,’ he said, 
‘become the prey of this piratical craft? Shall 
you, at your time of life, after having escaped a 
ell perils by land and sea, strike your flag 
ignominiously to this Red Rover of the deep? 
jaca 4 if aught lies in Tom Merrydew’s 
power to prevent it !’ 

The Colonel rose and turned and grasped the 
little doctor’s hand. ‘You are right, Merrydew. 
I have been a fool. I can see it now. The dream 
of a lifetime has vanished ; but that matters little 
so long as my eyes have been opened to the 
truth.’ 

The doctor looked at his watch. ‘Later than 
I thought,’ he said. ‘My brougham will be at 
the door in five minutes. You shall come for a 
drive with me while I go my rounds.’ 

‘ But this confounded east wind’— 

‘East wind, indeed! It’s due sou’-west, and 
comes in puffs as soft and balmy as a maiden’s 
breath.— Away with you! I’ll give you five 
minutes to get ready in.’ 
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The Colonel cast a longing glance at the fur | 

lisse, but went without another word. He} 
Geaed some years older than he had looked a 
quarter of an hour previously. 

‘I must break him off these milksop ways,’ 
remarked Merrydew to himself, as he gazed after | 
his friend. ‘But the first thing is to guard | 
against his capture by the Privateer.’ With that, | 
he stepped out through the open window on to | 
the sunlit balcony. 

Dr Merrydew had not been more than two | 
minutes in the baleony, when Miss Chester 
entered the room, followed by a tall, fair, lea- | 
sant-looking young man—the Mr Horace o~ 
of whom Marian had spoken to her uncle. 

‘Dr Merrydew in the balcony, and uncle not | 
here,’ said Marian. ‘ Perhaps they are going out 
together. I wanted Uncle Charles to go out 
with us.’ 

‘Two’s company—thiree’s none. 
Charles is a sensible man.’ 

‘But I wanted him to see as much of you as 
possible while you are here. He likes you 
already, I think ; but I want him to like you still | 
more.’ 

‘I will do my best to cultivate him over the 
dinner-table. He’s a splendid fellow and no 
mistake.’ | 

‘To look at him, who would think he had been 
in so many battles !’ | 

‘ Hush—here he is.’ 

‘Uncle, you have met Mr Gray before,’ said 
Marian as the Colonel entered the room dressed | 
for going out. | 

‘And am very glad to meet him again,’ was the 
reply, as he shook hands cordially with the young 
man. ‘This young conspirator says that she | 
means to make me your uncle as well as her 
own, before long.’ | 

‘Oh, Uncle Charles!’ exclaimed Marian with | 
a sudden blush. 

‘It is the dearest wish of my heart that she 
should do so, sir, responded young Gray. 

At this juncture they heard the now familiar 
loud double knock. 

‘ Another telegram from mamma,’ said Marian 
with a look of annoyance. 

‘That woman will drive me back to India,’ 
muttered the Colonel under his breath. 

Juxon brought in a telegram on a salver, and 
presented it to Miss Chester. Marian tore open | 
the envelope and read the message. As she did | 
so her cheeks grew pale, and she could not repress 
a little ery of dismay. 

‘No bad news, eh, my dear?’ said the Colonel | 
anxiously. ‘Your mamma has not telegraphed | 
that she’s coming down here ?’ 

‘Far, far worse than that, Uncle Charles. Sir 
Hugh Prendergast is coming down by the next 
train to propose to me ; and mamma says that on 
no account must I refuse him.’ 

‘But this is monstrous. You can’t engage 
yourself to two men at one time. We'll soon | 
send Sir Hugh packing again, never fear.’ 

‘You don’t know mamma as wellasIdo. Her, 
orders must be obeyed. Oh, Uncle Charles, what 
shall I do ?’ 

‘Do? Why, dry those pretty eyes, and be off | 
with your sweetheart, and enjoy yourselves while | 
you can. Leave me to deal with the baronet and 
mamma. I’m not afraid of either of them, or | 


Your Uncle | 


of both of them put together. So now run off— 
not another word.’ 

Nothing loath were the young folk to do as 
they were bidden. As soon as they were gone, 
Merrydew, who had been watching the scene 
from the balcony, stepped into the room. ‘ This 
comes of letting your sister-in-law know that you 
have made her daughter your heiress,’ he said 
drily. ‘That young spark is not good enough for 
a son-in-law now. oa daughter must wed a 
baronet. Evidently Mrs Chester is a very clever 
woman.’ 

‘Heaven preserve me from being clever in the 
same way !’ 

‘What do you mean to do in the affair ?’ 

‘Seeing that Mrs Chester has favoured me with 
so many telegrams of late, I propose to favour her 
with one in return.’ 

At a side-table were writing materials, and 
among other things some blank telegram forms. 
The Colonel seated himself at the table and pro- 
ceeded to fill up one of the forms. When he had 
completed it, he read it aloud to his friend : 


‘“ From CHARLES CRAMPTON to Mrs CHESTER.— 
Should any unnecessary obstacles be placed in the 
way of your daughter’s marriage with Mr Gray, I 
shall at once alter my will, and make Mr Gray 
my heir-at-law.” 


‘There! I think that will have the effect of 
putting matters to rights,’ said the Colonel grimly, 
as he put the telegram into an envelope. 

‘By Jove, Crampton,’ said the doctor admiringly, 
‘if you only acted in all the affairs of life with 
the decision and common-sense you have brought 
to bear in this, you’ 

‘Gently, Tom—gently,’ said the Colonel with 
a deprecatory lifting of one hand. ‘We can 
generally see clearly enough how to act for 
others, while often missing the right road for 
ourselves.’ 

Juxon came in, in answer to the bell, and his 
master handed him the telegram for immediate 
despatch. But at this instant there came an inter- 
ruption in the form of a long-drawn fashionable 
rat-tat at the front-door. 

The little doctor skipped lightly to the window 
and peeped out. ‘Miss Latimer, as I live!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I thought she would not be long 
before she hunted you up.’ 

The Colonel seemed to collapse in a moment. 
‘What shall I do?’ he asked, in the tone of a 
frightened school-girl—‘ Say—say I’m ill—say 
I’m dying—say I’m dead!’ Was this the man 
who had won the Victoria Cross at the bayonet’s 
point ? 

‘No, no; that will never do,’ answered Merry- 
dew with a twinkle in his eye. ‘We had better 
fight it out once and for all. Go into your 
dressing-room, and wait there till I fetch you, 
and leave me to meet the first charge of the 
enemy.’—Then to Juxon : ‘Show the lady up.’ 

The Colonel needed no second intimation ; and 
as he went out by one door, Juxon left the room 
by the other. The doctor remained buried in 
thought. 

A minute later, Juxon flung open the door and 
announced : ‘ Miss Latimer and Mrs Candy.’ 

‘Steady. Fix bayonets, said the doctor to 
himself. 

Miss Latimer advanced into the room with the 
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same mincing and affected gait that had character- 
ised her when an over-conscious girl of eighteen. 
She was tall and thin—very thin, although art 
had done its best to transform certain angularities 
of figure into smoothly rounded outlines. She 
had sharply defined aquiline features, and light 
auburn hair, which she wore in a mass of short 
curls behind her ears. She was quite aware that 
curls are not generally worn nowadays; but 
as hers were all her own and curled naturally, 
she had never found in her heart to sacrifice them. 
Besides, who could be sure that next season curls 
might not be all the mode?—for so doth the 
whirligig of time bring about its revenges. Conse- 
quently she lived in hope. She was not so blind 
to her own deficiencies as not to be aware that 
her eyes were somewhat lacking in brilliance— 
that their normal expression was slightly glassy, 
not to say fishlike—but this defect she did her 
best to remedy by darkening both her eyebrows 
and eyelids. Her complexion, taking her years 
into account, looked. remarkably fresh and well 
preserved. She had large white teeth, which she 
was very fond of displaying, and a slender shapely 
hand, of which she was still more vain. 

She came forward with rustling skirts and 
a comprehensive smile, and put out her hand. 
‘Anywhere—anywhere, dear Charles, I should 
have known you again in a moment,’ she ex- 
claimed with effusion. ‘Time has dealt kindly 
with you. You are scarcely a bit changed.’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ said the little doctor 
blandly ; ‘but you seem to be labouring under a 
slight misapprehension. You are not addressing 
Colonel Crampton, but his friend, Dr Merrydew.’ 

For a moment she was disconcerted, but only 
for a moment. Dangling in front of her was a 
gold-rimmed double eyeglass. This she now 
lifted up daintily between her thumb and fore- 
finger, and perched it on the thin ridge of her 
aquiline nose. ‘Of course—of course ; I now see 
my error,’ she said as she stared the doctor calm] 
in the face. ‘But my eyes were suffused wit 
tears, and my heart was brimming with emotion, 
and at such times you know how easily one is 
misled.’ 

Miss Latimer had been followed into the room 
by an elderly gray-haired lady, somewhat eccen- 
trically attired. This person now called attention 
to herself by a little cough. Miss Latimer turned. 
‘This is my aunt, Mrs Candy,’ she said to 
Merrydew. ‘A good creature, but as deaf as a 

st. It is not necessary to take any notice of 
er.’ 

Dr Merrydew bowed; Mrs Candy bobbed a 
little courtesy, and then went and sat down near 
one of the windows, and producing some wool- 
work and ivory needles from her reticule, took no 
further notice of anything that was going on 
around her. 

‘I am afraid, Dr Merrydew, from your presence 
here, I must conclude that our dear Colonel is ill ?’ 

‘Very ill indeed, madam. He has come back 
to his native country a mere wreck.’ 

‘Can it indeed be so? Then my presentiments 
have come true—they nearly always do. I said 
| to myself, he is ill, perhaps dying. Considering 
the bond that unites us—the bond of an affection 
| that has never been ruptured for twenty years— 
it is my duty to go to him; it is my place to 
| nurse him, Let a censorious world say what it 


will, the double call of duty and affection shall 
be obeyed. Behold me, then, Dr Merrydew, 
accompanied by my aunt !’ 

‘Your feelings do you credit, I’m sure, Miss 
Latimer,’ said the doctor drily ; ‘but the fact is, 
Colonel Crampton has got his niece, Miss Chester, 
specially down here to attend to him and to look 
atter his little comforts. He is well cared for, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘Miss Chester indeed!’ exclaimed the fair 
Lucilla with a sniff of scorn. ‘I saw her out 
riding yesterday. What can an ignorant young 
thing like her know about nursing an invalid? 
No; I have had experience. I will be his nurse. 
What more holy duty could a woman wish for? 
Night and day I will watch by his side. Never 
will I desert him !? 

‘Confound the woman! She will stick like a 
leech,’ muttered the doctor to himself. ‘I must 
change my tactics.’ 

The ‘woman’ was quietly taking off her bonnet 
and gloves. Merrydew regarded her with dismay. 

‘I am dying to see my dear Charles. Will you 
not conduct me to him ?’ she asked. 

‘You shall see him almost at once, madam ; 
but there must be no scene, no excitement, or I 
won’t answer for the consequences. Weak action 
of the heart and all that, you know.’ 

‘I will be very, very careful.’ 

Then the doctor left her and went into the 
dressing-room. 


HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


A STRIKING pamphlet recently published, entitled 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, has served to 
draw public attention to the terrible sufferings 
endured by vast numbers of those who crowd our 
mammoth city. Once more we see illustration 
of the old truism, that one half of the world 
knows nothing of how the other half lives ; yet, 
that the luxurious, well-to-do half is by no means 
indifferent to the woes of the less favoured portion 
of its fellow-citizens, is fully shown by the inte- 
rest evoked whenever those woes are brought 
prominently forward, as in the present instance. 

Many forms of suffering are dwelt upon in the 
Bitter Cry, but our intention is to deal with one 
only—the want of anything like proper house- 
room for the poor; and it need hardly be said 
that the difficulties in the way of meeting this 
grave and pressing — are so great as to 
call for much more than a mere passing interest. 
Our subject, far from being simple and unin- 
volved, embraces so large a number of differing 
interests and considerations, that the starting-point 
is anything but clear; nor do we believe that 
anything short of a radical change in not a few 
of our present ways and habits, can avail for a 
permanent solution of this knotty problem. 

That the house-accommodation for our poor is 
alike bad and inadequate, is admitted by all, and 
may be taken as an acknowledged fact. In a 
general way, this has for long been known ; and 
for some time past, there has been a growing con- 
viction in the public mind that a remedy must 
be sought and found; and we trust that future 
events will show that it only needed some such 
vigorous statement as the Ditter Cry to incite the 
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public to more active measures, With pity akin | lowest, the brave efforts made by some parents 
to contempt, many of us have spoken of the} to keep respectable, and to bring the boys and 
Irishman, content to go on living in his tumble- | girls up to habits of decency and self-respect, 
down smoky hut, without effort to better himself | are beyond all praise. A poor friend of ours ig 
and his surroundings ; and yet it is a very open bringing up her family of nine children in very 
question whether his condition may not be far | limited house-accommodation, to ways as nice 
superior to that of thousands of dwellers in our; and particular as heart could desire. But to 
two capitals, London and Edinburgh, justly cele- | accomplish this within the narrow limits of a 
brated, indeed, for trade, wealth, and beauty, and couple of small rooms, a large amount of care 
yet having such a dark side of oppression, cruelty, | and watching is necessary, and this involves g0 
and suffering as may well make us pause and much trouble and anxiety, that such cases are 
consider, before the evil disease shall have taken | unhappily rare. 
such hold as to be beyond cure. But it may be objected that over-crowding 
In dealing with this subject, we purpose taking | to the extent we have named must surely be 
these two capitals, for convenience’ sake, and as | exceptional. As a fact, such instances as we 
exhibiting a fuller development of the evils | have named could be multiplied hundreds, even 
which in lesser degree are to be found in towns | thousands of times in even the suburbs of 
of smaller compass. The author of the Bitter ; London; and there is a lower depth still, compared 
Cry takes the worst parts of London for his | with which the wretched rooms we have described 
theme, and it needs personal experience to fully | are almost palatial in their accommodation. For 
understand the weer of the unexaggerated | those who descend to the common lodging-houses, 
picture painted. Alas! it is by no means the | where fifty or sixty—or more—persons of all ages 
worst districts only that have come to the pre- | and both sexes find a roof over their heads, there 
sent state of over-crowding. Take, for instance, | is indeed such degradation and misery, that once 
a case well known to us, the scene of which lies; more our pen refuses to paint the terrible 
in what is certainly not reckoned a bad quarter. | picture. 


The family, when first brought under our notice, 
consisted of father, mother, girl of sixteen, boy 
of fifteen, and five young children, in addition 
to two ‘illegitimates,’ born on the premises and 
adopted into the family. In order to help towards 
finding food for so many, two young-men lodgers 
were received ; and the whole tribe occupied two 
rooms over a stable. Four of the children slept 
in a row, at the foot of the mother’s bed, being 


But not only are the houses of the poor thus 
| over-crowded ; as a rule, the state of repair, or 
| rather non-repair, in which they are kept is such 
as to be equally incredible to those who have 
| possible to expend upon house-property. We 
| ourselves have seen many houses in different 
parts of London without the slightest trace of 
_ paper on the walls, where the plaster has dropped 


not had personal experience of how little it is | 


dislodged for one night only, on the arrival of ; away from the woodwork, and ,where holes in 
a tenth child. In another case, a father, mother, | roof and ceiling allow the rain to pour in 
and eight children between the ages of three unchecked. Windows with more brown paper 
and eighteen, slept in a room so small that to or rags than glass are by no means exceptional ; 
walk round the bed was an impossibility. Yet} whilst smoky chimneys are quite the fashion, 
here all the eight children had been born ; and the | In many quarters, too, there is absolutely nothin 
family continued to herd together thus for many | in the way of proper arrangements for the remov: 
years, till, fortunately, the house was condemned | of refuse ; mek consequently may be found under 
as unfit for habitation ; and then the one bed was the bed or behind the door an accumulation of 
seized by the landlord, in lieu of fifty-two weeks’ | filth, ashes, &c., causing an odour well-nigh 
rent ! 7 intolerable to the uninitiated. We believe that the 
Again, take an Edinburgh case, where a family case of an eighteen-year occupier of a room on 
of twelve were found huddled together in a small | which not a shilling had been spent during his 
room with a tiny recess—in which one room they | tenancy, is anything but a solitary one; indeed, 
all ate, drank, cooked, washed, and slept. | the sight of repairs or improvements is so rare, 
Need it be said that, under such circumstances, that we well remember pulling up in surprise, 
decency becomes not only a forgotten fact, but | on entering a small house in a London suburb, 
often a forgotten word? The results of such a at the astonishing revelation of a new paper on 
way of living are so shocking that to attempt | the walls. 
description is neither possible nor permissible.| ‘Yes,’ said our hostess, ‘I don’t wonder you're 
Indeed, in writing on such a subject, it is but | surprised. Every one is, as comes to the house. 
the outside, and consequently lesser evils that | You see, my husband’s been brought up tidy, and 
may be mentioned; the dark abyss beyond is | he couldn’t abear the dirt, so he bought some bits 
so unspeakably dark, that no hand may venture | of paper cheap, and we hung them up between 
to draw aside the veil that hides its existence | us.’ 
from public view. Still, an effort of imagination| ‘And will your landlord allow you anything 
may supply some slight idea of the future of | for it ?” 
children brought up in such an atmosphere, who| ‘Not he; he’d only say: “More fool you, for 
in their turn becoming fathers and mothers, | doing it.”’ 
pass on to the next generation exaggerated forms| A few yards farther down the street, we came 
of their own evil up-bringing. Indeed, it is a| upon the case of a respectable old man lying 
mystery to us that any turn out well; and we | dangerously ill with inflammation of the lungs. A 
venture to say that where this is the case, it is, staircase, steep as a ladder and guiltless alike of 
as a rule, the result of external counteracting paint or hand-rail, led straight into a small garret- 
influences, religious or philanthropic. At the Fike room, bare of all furniture but a poor 
same time, amongst the class a grade above the | comfortless bed, on which lay our unfortunate 
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atient, gasping for breath, and shivering in the 
Fitter cold of a sharp December frost. 

Pointing to the fireplace, we inquired why it 
was empty. 

‘Oh,’ answered the wife, in the most nonchalant, 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘it’s no good lighting a fire 
when the wind sits this way.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘If you look up, you 'll see.’ 

We did look up, and found a fine view of the 
open sky, the chimney not being a foot higher 
than the roof. 

‘But surely the chimney was not built so?’ 
we remarked. 

‘Dear no; it usen’t to smoke, only a little; 
but they had a chimney on fire next door, and in 
putting it out, they broke ours like this,’ F 

Again we were simple enough to suggest appeal 
to the landlord; but a scornful laugh was the 
response, accompanied by the significant remark : 
‘All he says is: “You can go, if you don’t like 
a0? 

Significant, indeed, was the statement; for it 
is just the difficulty of going, and of getting other 
accommodation, that gives the poor man’s landlord 
the power to refuse to listen to the most just 
complaints or demands; and if by chance the 
complaint is listened to, and the most necessary 
repairs set on foot, the unfortunate tenant 1s 
almost certain to be visited by an addition to his 
rent, on the ground of expense incurred. To 
show to what an extent this may be and is carried 
on, we cannot do better than quote from the 
Bitter Cry. Touching this question of repairs, the 
writer says: ‘If by any chance a reluctant land- 
lord can be induced to execute or pay for some long- 
needed repairs, they become the occasion for new 
exactions. Going through these rooms, we come 
to one in which a hole as big as a man’s head 
has been roughly covered; and how? A piece of 
board from an old soap-box has been fixed over 
the opening by one nail, and to the tenant has 
been given a yard and a half of paper with which 
to cover it; and for this expenditure—perhaps 
fourpence at the outside—threepence a week has 
been put upon the rent! If this is enough to 
arouse our indignation, what must be thought 
of the following? Two old people have lived in 
one room for fourteen years, during which time 
it has only once been partially cleaned. The land- 
lord has undertaken that it shall be done shortly, 
and for the past three months has been taking six- 
pence a week extra for rent for what he is thus 
going to do!’ 

And yet, so scanty is the poor man’s accom- 
modation, that he is obliged to put up with treat- 
ment such as this, if he would keep a roof over 
his head ; and it is this, too, which enables a land- 
lord to demand what may truly be called a ‘fancy 
price.” Of the cases already mentioned, the rents 
varied from four shillings and sixpence to six 
shillings and sixpence per week for one or two 
rooms ; whilst two cases under our present notice 
may serve to illustrate the position in this respect 
of the decent, hard-working poor who have man- 
aged to keep above the lowest level. The first 
is the case of a family of six—father, mother, three 
grown-up children, and a boy of fourteen. The 
only one in regular work earns ten shillings per 
week, finding herself in everything; but they 
consider themselves fortunate in getting a 


damp underground kitchen—with a right of way 
| through for other lodgers—a draughty room on 
the first floor, and a tiny, sky-lighted attic, for 
| six shillings and sixpence per week, or sixteen 
| pounds eighteen shillings per annum. 
| Another is the case of a laundress, who by 
| reason of her work is obliged to indulge in four 
| rooms, of which one only is large. For this, she 
pays thirteen shillings per week, and considers 
that she is standing at anything but a high rent; 
| ‘as times go,’ she adds with a sigh. 

Now, in the face of such rents, is it wonderful 
| that the poor sub-let and take in lodgers to the 
appalling extent they do? Of course, it is a great 
‘temptation to, say, a poor man out of work, 
paying four shillings and sixpence for a room, 
| to let the privilege of sleeping under the bed 
| for two shillings. And yet, anything more 
degrading and demoralising for all parties it 
would be hard to imagine. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that under such influences the rate 
of infant mortality amongst the poor is frightfully 
high ; and though one is often thankful to see the 
tiny sufferers released, the amount of agony and 
woe endured by such helpless victims is enough 
to melt the stoniest heart. 

Again, as a result of over-crowding comes a 
vast amount of preventable disease ; and nature 
takes her revenge in outbreaks of cholera, small- 
pox, or fever, which, beginning in the pestilential 
dens of neglected outcast poverty, soon finds its 
way upwards, and emphasises the lesson we are 
so slow to learn—that the human family is so 
closely bound together, that not the humblest 
member may be neglected without a result of 
punishment for those who exclaim in angry 
remonstrance : ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 

For our own sakes, then, as well as for our poor 
neighbours’, it behoves us to see to it that such 
abominations as the over-crowding we have con- 
sidered shall be swept off the face of the earth 
as speedily and thoroughly as possible. 


CHEER. 


To move through life with ® cheerful bearing does 
not present itself to our minds sufficiently often 
and clearly in the light of a duty. At times of 
festivity, at the incoming of the New Year, at 
a wedding, at a birthday feast, it is true we feel 
it is our duty to take a happy face among our 
friends, or else to stay away; but when we fall 
back on the lower level of the ordinary week-day 
and work-day, we take no shame to ourselves for 
carrying about with us a brow of gloom or a 
countenance of discontent. We are too apt to 
ascribe to our innate temperaments the praise 
attaching to a blithe comportment, and the blame 
due to a sad demeanour. But indeed, save in 
the hour of bereavement or of humiliation, when 
aught but a sad aspect would appear to bespeak 
frivolity, we are all capable of so schooling our- 
selves that our presence shall be gladdening 
instead of saddening, and our arrival shall bring 
with it a sense of comfort, and not of depression ; 
and undoubtedly it is a part of our duty to our 
neighbour, and one that will react most favour- 
ably on our own happiness, so to bear ourselves, 
It is recorded of John Keats that his face was so 
radiant with brightness that it bore the expression 
of one who has just looked on some glorious sight ; 
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and it is related of Henry Lord Holland that he 
came down to breakfast with the air of a man 
who has just met with some signal good fortune. 
Such men communicate happiness and rebuke 
dejection as a sunny spring morning does, and 
stand to us for an ensample of how to take life. 
For those who have eyes to see, there is always 
some glorious sight to look on, and to fill the 
gaze with radiance ; for those who have the heart 
to feel it, every morning that brings with it the 

ower to rise from sleep and descend to breakfast, 
te a signal good fortune. To meet the 
morning with a dark face is an affront to the 
sun; and to mope for one’s own sorrows in the 
presence of another’s mirth is unquestionably as 
bad in taste as to give the rein to hilarity in the 
presence of another's grief; yet the latter sin 
against good manners is one we would not lightly 
allow ourselves to be charged with. 

Cheer and mirth are by no means synonymous. 
They are as different as a smile anda laugh. The 
latter may often be ill-timed; the former can 
hardly ever be so. We may bring a smile of 
comfort to the mourner by the bed of death, 
where a laugh would be sacrilege and desecration ; 
for smiles and tears are no enemies, and no 
strangers. And so with cheer. Where mirth 
would be resented, cheer is welcomed. A man 
of an evil habit of life may be a loud and 
frequent laugher, but he will rarely bring with 
him an atmosphere of cheer. The stern Chris- 
tian moralist, who was also the greatest poet of 
the middle ages, felt that to live sunken in gloom 
of spirit was not only to make miserable this 
life, but to earn punishment in the next; for, 
when picturing the various sufferings imposed 
upon the lost souls for the various sins committed 
during life, he describes those ‘who in the sweet 
air that is cheered by the sun had lived sullenly,’ 
as condemned to abide infixed in a pool of slime, 
accusing themselves, too late, of having always 
carried within their own hearts the sluggish 
smoke that darkened their days. 

In homely language, ‘to make the best of 
things, or ‘to look.on the bright side,’ is the 
habit of life that we “approve in others ; and the 
approval we give those who act in that temper 
implies our belief that the opposite mood is 
culpable. It has been said that the best of life 
is conversation; and to conversation, society is 
requisite. Certainly, therefore, it is much to our 
advantage to cultivate that side of our character 
which will make our company desirable; and 
we may rest assured that no brilliance of speech, 
no attractiveness of manner, no rare attainments 
or acquisitions that we may possess, will render 
our society so welcome and so beloved as a cheery 
temper. Pride itself might well come to our aid, 
and bid us keep a countenance of cheer; for 
what is a dejected bearing but a confession that 
we have not been able to hold our own in the 
battle of life—that we have been worsted, and 
that no efforts we can make are sufficient to 
restore to us that which we have lost, or can 
satisfy those desires which we have nourished ? 
This is an avowal which we should be ashamed 
to make in words. Why, then, should we publish 
it in our demeanour? The self-reliant man, the 
man who is able to help himself and others, and 
is conscious of brave effort and high endeavour, 
| will, despite reverses, have the spirit and the 


fortitude to comport himself cheerily among his 
fellow-men ; and will find that this very cheer 
is a key to open to him men’s hearts and homes 
at once—is a magic power that finds him a chair 
at every table and a place by every hearthside, 
He will find this ; and he will recognise that it 
is Cheer that he himself seeks in the intimacy 
and converse of friends—Cheer that he seeks in 
his favourite pleasures—Cheer that is offered to 
him by the lessons of religion; that it is this 
that makes the live and rippling brook the darling 
of the glooming woodland—it is this that makes 
the glowworm the darling of the moonless August 
night—it is this that makes the robin the darling 
of the silent winter morning, when the trees are 
leafless, and the snow is abroad, and no other bird 
has heart to sing. 


SING, LITTLE BIRD. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Srxq, little bird, on the shivering hough, 
A grateful hymn to this dawn of love ! 

The voice of discord is silenced now, 
And hosts of angels adore above ; 

All earth rejoices this rapturous morn : 

O sing, little Robin, for Christ is born ! 


Sing, little bird, that immortal song 
The shepherds sang in the days of old, 
When watchful angels, a glittering throng, 
The strain first wakened on lyres of gold ! 
Our feeble voices we dare to raise ; 
So sing, little Robin, thy song of praise! 


Sing, little bird, of that Father dear, 
Whose loving eye ‘ marks the sparrow’s fall ;” 
The faintest whisper His heart can hear, 
His tender mercy enfoldeth all ! 
We feel His presence this happy day ; 
So sing, little Robin, thy sweetest lay ! 


Sing, little bird, of the wondrous bliss 

That thrilled through Mary, the Virgin mild, 
When her lips first printed a mother’s kiss 

On the sacred brow of her heavenly child! 
While choirs of angels rejoice above, 
O sing, little bird, of that mother’s love! 


Sing, little bird, while their white wings shine, 
Of that burning rapture, that deep delight 
Which burst on her soul when His smile divine 
Flashed on the gloom like a meteor bright ; 
And sing, little bird, of the trembling form 
Which the tender glow of her breast made warm, 


Sing, little bird, of the dawning gray; 
Of the shout of triumph that rent the skies ; 
Of the humble straw where the Saviour lay, 
With the light of heaven in His holy eyes; 
And sing, little bird, of the peace that stole, 
Like a seraph’s breath, o’er the sinner’s soul ! 


Sing, little bird, for He loves to hear 
The simple strain that the lowly sings— 
Such loving praise to His heart is dear ; 
So shake the sleet from thy dusky wings, 
Let rapture glow in thy crimson breast, 
For the songs of the humble He loves the best! 
Fanny ForresTER. 
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